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The nature of on-going inatructional processes and 
pupil experiences were studied in two classes of a British infant 
school. Using PROSE (Personal Record of School Experience) as the 
primary observation instrument, 2** children, aged five through seven 
years, equally divided as to sex, were Qbaerved during seven days, A 
total of 9 cycles and H5 events were recorded for each of the 
children. The events relate to the nature of contacts (verbal or 
nonverbal) that the child has with adults, peers, and materials. 
Results of the study are provided as to: General Organizational 
Patterns; Teacher Behavior and Expectancies; Teacher Questioning ; 
Instructional Teaching and Content; Manifest Teacher Affect • Pupil 
Behavior; Adult contacts; Peer Contacts- Task Involvement and the . 
Nature of Tasks; Manifest Affect of Pupils; and pupil Behavior 
Differences, some of the noteworthy findings ares (1) certain teacher 
expectancies were apparent in directions given and behavior 
reinforced • (2) for about half of each school day, children were 
involved in projects and activities of their own choosing, with 
teachers providing general supervisory and tutorial assistance; (3) 
the most dominant type of teacher activity during these periods was 
listening to children and raising questions about activities and 
progress; (4) some teacher differences were seen in showing-telling 
.activities and in controlling behavior; (5) over the entire school 
day, children interacted with an adult 29,3% of time on the average, 
with a peer 20.a%, with appropriate tasks 28. 2», and were 
inappropriately engaged 22, 1» of the time. The study data are given 
in 17 tables. £ Filmed from best available copy.] (DB) 
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AM OBSERVATIOHAL INVES^ISaTION OF INSTBUCTIOH AND 
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(Full Report - ^ptil 1972) 
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In hie searching aritiq^i© of the toieriaan claawocm, silbarmaa 
(1§70) iitrongly endo^sts the Sritiah infant gehOQl as one model Sox 
improving Aineriean afluwation* Recant interest hm bean a^piroisad by 
roitny ©tha^i^ furtb^mora^ in tht "Qpen-oXaasrooffi" style of teaching In 
ganaral and the B:ritigh infant; ^ohm)l pattajrn in pajrtieular, n^epit© 
Qonsidarable dascriptivQ writing # howeva^^ Mly IJ^iited objective in* 
t'oOTatlon OKists ^egcii^ding' tha preeipt nature instnietional proces^as 
and learning aatjvities in such a school , 

Ra^nicfc (1971) raade a etart at gatharlnf objeotiva dat^ on infant 
fiehool Ufa but llmiteiS her tomB to the nature of tuashtr behavior In 
om school, h full/ empiriaally derivfd dagaription of dally activltlaa, 
teaeh« axpacjtanbies, pupil taski and QuUcanesi organisational variations 
fro® Qnm cul^ssroom or achool to anothex'i and othar impoartant fdatttrti of 
thiB-eduaatlQnal rood©! hai y« t.-^ ^..•ttiw^taat 

In the preeent study a eosprehftniiv^ aisoytotnt of dagoriptiTe 
data on an Infant school was gathered in an effort to underetand th€ 
nature of ongoing in^tCTiattonal prociasei pupil eKperiencei* Al-^ 
though teacher behavior was incluaedi considerrtjlt infomation waa 
obtained on pupils and thm types of eonfcacts they had with adults^ peaaf a # 
wid materials t in addition, wsny situational data were prooured/ ^d 
audio recording© were inade of certain teacher-lgd class diiouisions, 
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METHOD OF OBSERVATION 

Tha immmtigmtQZ Bpnnt thmm weeks dxwing thm spiring ^ 1971^ in 
an infant schOQl In Northwest London* During this time hm vialtedi all 
6 rtgulmir Qlmnrnzoomu^ i wM^m aneodotal notag of ongoing activities, and 
filled out a teaehar intaractlon eheekll-^t** in several ^omm in otA^^ 
to have soma basis of eompMison with the two classes whiah were to jeeooiv© 
the groafcoat attention. Discmoeloni ware halfl frequently duxing lunGh 

other brasAs with taacheafs and espeaially the head temehor rega^fding 
geiia^al cafganissational faaturas of the schoQl^ tha nature o£ tha 
owmunity, spmaitic mmtariali and activifciesi and other euch matters 
Teacharo were given a general briefing on tha.kindo of data to be gathered 
and were allowed to see and areact to thma after they had been oolleated* 
All teaehari saw the teaaher^ intaraction data obtain^ ^ and both t^sohars 
in %rhose rooms audio taping was done agJc^ to 'hee^ the tapes, 

Femiiilon wai granted to the observer not only to xo0m freely 
ud reaord whatever ha saw but; after he showed t#aeheri the kindo of data 
he was coilecting^ to uae it for research and even teaching purposes as 
long ae nainee would not appear in frint^ The openness of thm^m teaohere 
to this stranger's microscope was most appreciated. 



• A sev#n^ cJlaMro^ ttoe "reception elaii") was not e£»sarved becauie 
the teacher was in her first year a£ teaohinf^ a^ the pupils were 
younger than children in other groups |P being limited to 5 year olds 
and under* 

**Appi:eoiation is eKpresned to my oolleafueir Richard AMdin mr^ Hendy 
^*\lad|Ly fo^. the development of this aetion oheefcllst* 
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The two fjiassraams whieh becm© the prineipai data seta^ea^ ^mrm 
chosen after initial visitation to all rooms ^ becausa tha taacheifs wars 
the moit exp^rlgi^etd (from 5 to 10 yea^a) onei in the building and aaraiefl 
asjpaeially receptive to an observer *s preaonce. 

She primary obsarvativDn Instrgunont uged was ^HOSS (l*ft*# tersonfiJ. 
Riicora o£ Snhonl EKpexionn^) ^ deveXoped by Medloyr Schluch, and Amoc* 
(1968)** T\\xn in^triiiAsnt consists of a ^recording ohest for aciah child 
and ^ manual of initructions describing 148 behavior eiA uettlng categorlew 
to ba us^d hy an obatX'veK' in coding ongoing olassroMt aativlty. With 
PHOSE^ the abiiarvsr focusas on one child at a time for appjf©Klmattly tw> 
minutea each? and # uoing a timing device ^ hm codas whatavsr aatagorieai 
o£ bahavler ha mm occurring at sach as-staond point- ia^tiosa for five 
consacutivfi intervals* After each cycle of five such bahavloral evants^ 
tht <rt5^trv#r Ignores the timing ilgnal and codas a number of relativaly 
itatic conditlQns arrf CQntejctual variolas prtvalant during Uie lOO'-feceiid 
total observation period* Another child is then focused ©n* a new records- 
tug sheet is usedi and the entire proeei^ is repeated. 

Categories covering the behavioral aventa relate to ttie iiafcure of 
contacts (verbal or non verhal) the child has with adults r peer 4 ^ 
materials. For adult contaati, who the adult isi what tiie adult le doing? 
ifiho initiates the contacti whether the child is contacted as an Individual 



A reviled edition of thii Initri^ent has subse^ently been produced 
by Medley, Quirk, Sehluck, and Amee (1971) 



A 

or ai part of a greupr whether thm contact is primarily phyaical, through 
Btaterialo, virtaal, or non vnrbali m6 the se^ and etJmic group o£ thm ^ 
0ont§LOt±m p^L'mn in Mlatian to the child are all noted. 

For peer eontaqts, who initiattd the contact; what the naturei ±m af 
iDoth th© target child* ^ behavior mid that of th^ pnwf father the con- 
tagt is pliyaieal, through rnatftrials* verbal, oz nonverbaii ana th© mx 
and etjyriie group of the group of tm pter ar© noted. For contagtg with 
matMlale and tasks rather than pBoplm, tha «atura of the tmak is qodad. 
In addition^ mobility and physlsal activity of thQ^ohild ar© cod^d ag 
veil aa posltlva or nagativa aCfaot, if it im apparent, 

Stttlng Gonditions to bm noted during a eyola* include tlm Inmtmc- 
tional content area, tha role of the teacher ar^ other adulta, th© location, 
of the ahlld in relation to thm teacher, the alis of group h€ is in, airf. 
tha gtniiral noiss level of the cla^s* Also to be reoordM if thmy are 
c4>served are (a) guch behaviors o£ tfas targfit child as uslnf words or 
nu^Ma, aaking a pa©r for help, disobeying and a hoit of othtr gpeoifia 
^havlors that sonjetijafti oaaur during m oycla and {b) UBm by the child of 
varioua kinds of materials ^ sueh as food^ pu«lsa^ gmmm, or musiaal 
Inatrumtnts, Por a oaijpleta llat of categorias with ©paratienal dtfiDltions 
for, coding ^tlw instructional manual mnmt be oohsulted* 



* She as-^i^eand point-ln-tma behavior events are coded on several sets 
of categerias appgarlng on tha front side of the PROSE Shaet, whioh will 
be referred to as bahavior eatagory gats er maraly oateffo^ ISl£* Context 

bahavlor variables appearing on th© baok side and Qoded only after 
tha iOO-second intarval will be referrad to ai eyol# aataqory §eta. 



B,^ceptt f'ot the lunch period, the obswrvar used PROSE iffttlier 
continuously throughout the fichool day fox three orfeut days in each oC 
two classrewns. As children ranged ftom agsa five through seven in «ach 
of these woiTio, in eccocdanco with the general principl© of "Camiiy 
grouping" fiollov/ed is^ many infant Mchools, a atratlfie<!l J-and«n sample 
(by ag© ana nex) was chosan f rom each iroom? two boys and two girls 

£«offl caoh of t^hree age levels. . Th^ total nuHjaw of child^aa ohsmrvea in 
both classrootns was 24*, Each child in a classKoom was observaa .in prs- 
BolSQtea order for one eycle of five events, covftKing approximately tvtJ 
Binutae ipar child. As soon as toe racord oheet was completea following 
e cyole end the naxt child could b« spotted by tht obBerver, recording was 
bftgun again, in this fashion observation was continued throughout the school 
day with between two and th.vee cycles (10 to 15 b«havi03ral events) cooi- 
jleted fOK each ohild, A total of 9 cycles and. 4S events ware rscordefl 
on each of the 24 children during «avan days of concentrated use olf 
PKJSE. «ille initiation of obBayvatien off chlXdren did ft©*; follow a 
precise ■chedula of pj:ed«terrainad times, the procadur*. used was cathetf 
aontinuous, and ohildren ware obseevad in whatsv.r aetivity they happened 
to be engaged in wh^naver their turn came up. Thus, it can be argued that 
a Mp«s»ntattva sampls eovexinf the entlE* school dajf wa« obtained «id « 
partloular child' a nine eyelee apppoeittatea a rftnaom assoftaenh of hia 
total sehsol '•3tp«ri»nce8 on these days. ... 



• theum children, hareafteir, will be reforred to as tatfet children. 



Intar-QbSBrvM rsliabillny coQltif^imtM cmia mt ohtai.nad in the 
infant sahool baeause of the lack of a second trained observtr, ifQWtviif 
Shejpan (1971) reports 92 to 98 ptitomnt agreernant betwean two obaarvftrfi with 
Bimil©3T airicjunts of training when thay Wfsro using PBOSE ta ^ode children 'a 
b*ihavtnir simultaneously in an toerican classroow* 

audio tap^a of tga^litr-ltd elais diecussione f^ers analysed by 
deyeXoping a list of ttaahex itatmnent catetoirisfp and tallylrig the tj^s ©f 
nfcatemenfcs made in partluular recorded epis^aeSi. A Paarsan coafflQisnt of 
O.a? rfesultad Jrpm c©rr slating th# elaosificatian frequenalea obtained from 
the Inveatigator's categorization of teacher statrtaents with thoif obtained 
frora an ind^jgahdant, eodat* Tvro Indepgndent codlnga of the gama matearial 
by €Em same jparson also rasulttd in a 0.87 eoxr^lation eoafflQlant, 

RESULTS ■ ' 

General OrganiEatlonal Patterns 

Certain ptjaillaritiei prsvailed fr^ one ^oom t© tha other in t^es of 
aativltisai groaping patterns, and teaching atyle, ht least half qS eaeh 
day was spant in informal ^ self-selected aotivitieSf during which tto© 
chlldran worked lM#p#nd^ntlyp An pairs or in mall groups on tMkm they 
chose to p^rfom. At any particular momant onm might Cind (a) thr«t or 
£q\k youngiteri (aore frequantlyi boys) at the work bench witii hanaftera Md 
aawa making boats, planes, or s«)ething ©Is^ of their ahooslngr (b) several 
girls and maybe a boy in the playhouse area enf aging in phantaiy aotlvlty 
with dolle, dwess up cloWies, toy kitchen eguipment aiul supplies? (a) 
^several children finger palntinf on a large t^le covered with newspapers! 

ERIC, 
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{d) three or foujf looking at or reading books takm from the library 
cornar; (a) two or three brush paintiiig at, eaaela in the halJ. or outslda on 
Bice days; {t) several plttyj.ng quiet games at a tab.le^ v/hich might requirrs 
tlie use of numbers or wrlfeten worasi (y) one putting word puazj.es together? 
(h) three ydunfsters modeling clay oftjeets/ (i) two oUiers filling botti#B 
at the watsif box and fauoet,- {j) five rmiiaren copying item*, witlng or 
illustrating stories in their psraonal notahooks} (k) aM thraa yo«ngsfc»ra 
m^ing buildings out of blocks on the floor. Thia range of materials and 
activities is typlGal of those aeicrjiad in a nuatopr of hookm about the 
Britiih infant BChoola (Cushea, 1966j Hofwson, 1969| Ridgway a.Lawton, 1965, 
Rogers, 1970). Ourlng tlwsa indepeMttnt aotivlty periods th© teaoher moved 
exmx mm child or group to another inspactlnf elosiily what ««s goiaig on, 
raising queotlona about what f-hildren were doing, oooaoionally toaking 
sugg«stiohB or lending asBlotftnoe, and genarally aonitoring the antire fs^up 
She often us fed this tiiae also to listen to children read or to go ovaS 
written work in their notebooks, she called one ehlld at a tiaa to hw Bid© 
£vm whateveaf activity he was currently engaged In and triad to »pend 9am 
time individually with each child in this mannsr each day. 

Many of tha tasks possaBSed intriBsie instructienal value , 3f^ 
exaaple, saveral children might be aaated at a table wifJi bags of sheila, 
acorns, and other objeots. aeyeral balanee~tj^ acalea might also ^ 
loeated on the tible and the ohildren'a task weuld be to make tjp allele 
equations, which they would vwite in their notrtjooka, by weighing, vwfous 
etjects In lelation to other objttcts. After perfoiwing this task for A 
O "8W Minutes, for instanoe, a child might have Wfitteni 



4 aQorna 5 ahaliii 

4 acoraa ^ 3 ffl^blcs 

SoBetijnes tha tasks might taJc© tha form of etCTtetut§d prebltma whieh 
tim ahild was to Wjrita and ariswer In his not^ook while using the aqalas, 

1* Do S shells weigh more thaji 12 raiBoac? 

3« £»□ 7 acorns weigh mora Uian 5 ma^bieii? ; . 

With ciMatlva produatg ohiMrsjii would often bii^ asked to nhw tHam to 
tha class and tall siboiiit tham in mamm detail* Whcmi Ifi they v?gM ampabl©^ 
the taaQhe.t wgulfl gugfast thay Wiite stories ^out thalx creation isi thmLz ' 
noteboeki. If thty war© not able to writt^ ttia fciachejf might write thsir 
stories for thM# latting chilclren maka Illustrations and lat«r having 
thm *'r^td^' thair etorisi to th© elaia*. Thuii many direet ©Kparlanaa^ 
ahilflrsn had with materials ana a^ipment in claii w^r© uead to stlittulmts 
thm to talk/ TOita^ and/or read ^cmt at later ttoea* 

Tha remalndiar o£ tht aahc^ol day was taksn up wlUi C^) fama© i^fi physioal 
]p3.ay or iiiavMient aatlvities in outaida areas whan ths ^aathar jpaimlttad ar 
in to© large multipur^st room when it flid noti Cb) group otoriaa and 
dlBouislonsi Co) ^ahm and tall" parioda whan aooosipilahAints and . aKparienaaa 
txcsx other ^riodii vjara ahared, as ^mlX as out of sahool aKperia^ft^aif and 
(d) briaf sghool^^wida asaaatollas* Prequentlyf parta of saTOreal oiaaaea 
might ba o^lnad for partioular purpoiaa ao that all ehlldran had aoa© 
diraet contact with teachers from ottier than their own elaairom$, Alaoi 
aavaral groups aiight ba coi^ined to watch an educational:. talavlgion lihow. 



on some partiaulaff s\ibject* Wis c^sarve^ mm save^al iuch lassons 

during hlB viRit, desling with different kindg of time uniti Csr ©xa^le, 

^ Pu,rlng Indaperident activity periods ^ dhildren ware usually fjree t© 
engage in whatever activities they wished ^ to shift frOTi one tQ anDthar 

when thty de^iyad m <shang©/ to mova^out the r«aft and evan the building 

r 

as thay gaw flit^ to talk v/ith ether cJhildtan wiifcah them at v/osrk, and in 
gfonaral to detemina how they would spend thair tim^. ^his apparent ffra^dom 
hud aertairi general limits; however* Children wore exacted to put back 
aateriala arid a^ipmant thay had baen ueing md wars usually not pemittmd 
to disrupt thi! ongoing activity of otha^s* Before olijtibing en pl^ygroimd 
equigttirint thoy wera supposed to put on spaoial loft'^sole sho@a^ and before 
IJainting oaf TOXking with dliiy they were required to put on roocks to protect 
thaia: olotha^* . 

^^aoher Bahavlor and ExpaQta noies * 

hB alromdy indicated ^ much g£ the teachar's behavior cohaisted of brief 
eneountara V7ith en© e!iild or a email group ©C children as sha Inspeeted 
thai^ work/ moni toured thair yl^yji and liitaned to ttim read* Half quastlana# 
direationSir suggMtioni^ and reinforaemants uiually Mlated dirsatly to tiit 
sjpecifla taeka with vmioh children were occupied. 

Because ox this rather informal style of teaching, the Qb$%mQX kept 
track of the epociJic nature of directions given and bthaviori Minfow^j 
in order to discern whatever teacher eKpectanciee seamed to. be fifequtntly 
eKpress^d.. Snvoral becalm© apparent. ' 
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li Children ws»e ganftrally expected to have something to The 
teacher would uaually aik'a ohildwhat he was deinf,.if she noticed him 
wandering aimlessly axmnt. the loom holdlnt eKtended converaation with 
wjother child, who was busy at his own taaJc, At ,th« beginning of indejp€tnd«nt 
activity periodi she almoat alwaya asked if anyontt did not Know whftt h« 
planned to do and then discussed the options with him until one was salectad. 

.2) Chirdren were generaily expected to finiah awothlng algeady^ a tart^ 
before itaytlng eoroethlng alse. if a child shovred the taaehear m pi€^tu:ra he 
¥M painting of sots flowers, for instaAc^, sh^ mlfht ask hjjn wh^t eol.oif * 
hm wanted for the iky or what othw Htnde of thinfs gMW in his gardei.i, 
Alth^^agh queitioni wtr© raiaed in this faahiori, the taacher did not inalat 
on partieular detiiils ]»lng added i ^ut ttie ahild often added to his jplotiyc* 
in lins with ths^klnds of responsfts he raad# to hm questions, 

3) Childran w^ra ©Kptetod to hwa sofflathiag tangi ble to ghw pf t^ll to 
afnGQunt for tling ap^nt. Hotabwks were Inspsotad frequently and cMati^ 
productg dispimysd b^fora tha group witti the teacher ueually samarkinf 
about the progrQts mBAm* 

4) Children were eKpocted to t^e care of ciateriali bei^jr^ uijd 
retugn ItMiH to tliylr pre^r glaoei and gonjltigne aftar uging ticimi Ae it 
was late in the echOQl year^ toe Qbierver saw children h^ltuattd to prop#S 
oleaning up pattwnpi but ooeaslonally he heard the teaehtr aik vrho had 
been using eemething that mn iBtt out as a xiiminfiw of this ©Kj^etanoy* 

5) ehildrati mm cxpeotad to gartleipate In. yroup d iscug aion ^d 
persitt ^Aegg to feaJUfc i Mwiy tirof s when one child was telling about m 
experlinee that otAtra had shared, the teaaher would stop othirgfram tftlkiftg 



target child was finished. 
Brewn and Preciaua (1968) and Silbennan (1970) / among athtjrs, hav« 
eojumented on th» highly active xoU o£ the Britlah infant teachax' , eBpecially 
as it conttaBts with the laiisei f aire nianhM advocatea by Holt {1967), Kohl 
: . C1969) md other current eri ties or tepresehted in th© Aaserieim ehiia-.eentered 

^ >^®30's. Reanlek'a data (1971) generally confirm 
this hlfh teacher activity rate in toe BGhool 

having approKlmately one extended interaction (uaually t«aehar-lnitlat«d) 
tod froin 4 to t brief Interactions Cumially ohild-initiatad) with varloue- 
j ehlldrtn av^ry thr«e alnutes, • 

observer tallied teaehar interaction patterne for two lO-ininute 
periods in ©aeh of four claasroams ana 
teacher aetivlty iaiim Eesrdck, i.e 
reflular independent acavity 

^achars werft aliei ting news, reactidns, and 

children, this rate was usually even greater < Bee the ana^^^ of teaGher 
qpiestioninf patterns balow) . ■ 

Tiacher bihavior was most jpraeisely record 
(a) at the_end of each lOO-aaoond cycle in whlehra child was ^aarvad 
' (eyeie category set #2) and (b) at those moments when a target child was 
observed in eontaot with the teachar (catego^ let #3). with several 
oloBely related oategoKies eoobined for ease of presentation. Table 1 
. preBantg the findings for tiaoher role Rategorlaatlona follewing ohstrvatloii 
eyelM, For thi two ttaohera eofiteinid, over three out of five observations 
found the teacher in a relatively nondireetive role aupervising children *f 



acUvitiea, acting as a resoiirce perion wh«n ohiWren initiated contact, 
and bainf eoncerned with behavior aanag«a«r,t , if nacesaaiy , Ancther 1.1 
per c«fet o« the tims she «aB not oven in centact with the ehildEen, baing 
ottt of the rOOT or busy with Qthw^^^^^^ Only about one- four tti of the 

time was s1» involved either in diicueaion ieaderBhip or. in ohowing, 
tailing or mt^a generally leadinf , most of fhm olass in a«!« large froup 
aetivity. • 

A chl squaM an&lysU of the iraiuency data in T^lm 1, furthermore. 
Indicates that taa^her h exhibited significantly gKeateK uie off a supervlio^- 
mariagerial-Kesource teaohtnff style and lesi usa of. a showing-telling-ldaaing- 
dleeiwsion teaahing atyla than teachar D. AlfcJwugh similar PROSB data WE© 
not obtained on othw teachtrf , teacher^lnteraotion cheGkltit tables c^- 
firmed the fact that i» all thKie of the^^elaaBrooms (including teaehaJf 8'b) • 
in which this latt#r Jaiteraefcion cheeklist waa usedj ehildran initlafetd 
eontact *flth teaohsKi mote often then teachers initiated contaet with 
children, thus sViffpoEUnf the g enearal B©t4©n that ohlldren had a ff«at 
deal of indepen^»heB or aotlon, in one of ^ese claisrooMi C-inltifcttia 
was over thre# times ai freetuent as T- initiated interaction. c 

The pr^se teacher behavior exhibited in olaoarooma A and A ia tnoxe 
expiicitly indieated in Table 11, whieh is based on Qategoriifttlon of the 
teacher's behavior dwlng thoae inBtances when a; target ohild was Att contact 
with the teacher. Overall, liatening and g uestiening was the awet fre^^tntly 
Qccurring , tj^e , aoeounting for approximately tteeo out of eve^ flvt q£ 
teacher *'a a<*ti6ns and one out of every four of teacher B"t aoWOTS. Again 
a significant dliferance (p .05) was found between the two teaehefi, 
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fceaehsK B making aomftwhat gr»ataj- use of. showing" telling and control ling 
categoEles and less use of the listenlng- e|u@sttioning typft of behavior. 

Th« PROSE Inatrument provides space Cor coding a ehild's contacts 
not only with his regular teacher but with other adulta as well. On many 
days a teacher trainee or a teenage aids was also present in most clasgroomg. 
Oceaaionally/ classes or parts of olasses were OMabined for paitleular 
purposes under the dlreo'aion of another teacher in the same building. The 
head teacher often GonduGted aasembly prograina/ for instanee, involving 
the entire school. Not int're^uently the narrator for a radio or television 
program represented the adult initructional director of a clasi, with regular 
taaehers in a subsicliary role. In all, 57 contacts (38.3 pes cant o£ all 
adult eontacts) were observed Cor target children in teacher A' s class and 
38 contacts (24.1 per cent of all adult contacts) intaaeher B'a clasa with 
other such adults. The predaninant nature of these other adult son tacts waa 
of the ahowing-tell and controlling varietieu (84.3 percent witli teacher 
A'a class and 89.5 percent with teacher B's clasa) , This einding Is not 
sarpriaing as the primary purpose for regrouping classes or eKposing them to 
ether teaoherB waa to confluet speclfio insteuotion for partleular purpoaes. 



Teftcher Queitioning ■ • 

M indicated ahove, the dominant teacher, activity In olasiroctt A was 
waa the listaning-^uestionlng pattern. OJetan this took the £om of a child 
Bhowlng his teacher aomething ho was working on i asking Cbr aasistaAoa,. 
ihforfflatiott, or pawtiissloni or telling about an experience he had haa; 
Although the teaeher ocoaalonally provided information, reaction, or 
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4.1reetlpn, more often the teacher's response conBisted of raising qusitiona 
desifnftd to draw the child out further witOi respect to Ms ftellnfs, plane, 
or exparientlal detaila, Hughaa (1959) maintains that sueh elicitfttion of 
additional thinking in responae to atwdents bringing -ug jpotentlaX instnic* 
tional content irepresanta the essence of good teaching. In the elassrows, 
she atttdled, howevar, she fownd it occuKredinfsequently, accounting for 
leas than 20 percent of most teachers ^ behavior. 

Becau^© of the greatee avidenee for this type of behavior in the 
British infant sohool , it seemed important to study the epeelfle. types of 
questions teachers raised. A tape-recording waa Biada of a "show and, t«ll» 
elass discuasion teacher A conductid one Monday morning. Although weekand 
experiences constlttited a major portion of the contant for this period, 
children ware perKlttfid tci tolng up anything that sesoied Ijnpbrtant to them. 
Children were sncsuraged to talk by such opening questlona as i "Vflio has 
swnething he wants to tell us." The teacher would ask a ehild responding 
a number of guest ions about the ixperlence until a rather full elaboration 
of details covering the experiance was forthcoming. Typleally, this listen- 
ing and questlening en th« part of the teacher took the form of an open 
dialogue betwaen the child and hi children were permitted to 

ask questional furnish additional details <if thty had been involved also) , 
and make related comments only after the particular ehild involved siemtd 
to have COTiplated hifl. story. The teacher would of ten hush anothir child 
momentarily with such remarks asi »m are listening to John now. Vour 
turn will come." At other times she would purpoiefully bring other Qhlldren 
into the disouBaion by asking such queations as? "Who else has been to see 
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tlie Cutty Sark (i.m., item being dsscrlbid) ■ 

This pnjrtAcular mqi-ninj the "show and ttll" period was kept going for 
over an hour, until almost all 40 ehildren had shared on« or inore experiencea 

and until obvious rastlesanesg appeared.* The typm^md. frequencies of 

I . 

questions and conunants made by the teaeher during on» interval off 10 minutes/ 
18 sQGonds and a second interval of 8 minutes, 15 seoanda are pre.iented in 
Table .tll.. it is readily apparsnt that while tha greatest nuniber of 
questlona aaked v>ere regueeta for more specific detail s (#3 ) about the event 
being desoribed or related information regarding the child or his family, 
tJie teacher raiasa a considerable variety of questions and camnents in the 
conduct of thitr discusaion. Quite often {15 and 19 per cent) she merely 
asked the child to repea t what he had said (#2) ("Wiat did you say?") or 
asked automatically fer reaff irinat ion of' a statement or tJ»e feeling tmlny • 
eKpreeaad ("Dia you?" "Waaahe?"). Spontaneous evaluative reactions (#10) 
("I see", "How lovely,") constibited 9 to 10 per cent of ht^ remarka and 
tended to keep the child talking, probably by providing reinforeement for 
what he was saying. Spaeulating on event details (#S) occurred moife fra- 
quently in the first than the second dlsQussion aequenee, most likely 
reflacting differanoes in the story telling abilltiea of children. With 
one rathM olow spaawinfj child particularly, ihe tended to an.td,cipate words 
or phraaes before they occurred (*tot €tf 11 in the watar", "You didn't 
dare tell your mother.") This anticipation did not seera to cause the child ~ 



* f he teacher kept this aess ion going conaiderably longer than usual in 
order to provida the 0 with a full record. Despite this dissimilarity 
frcoi her usual pattern of questioning, no other differonoea were 
apparent, A high oonaisteney of teacher quQitionlng patterns was found 
<,r» •SO) between two separate lO-mlnute peEioda duririg the hour, even 

^j'^hough topics and children repoifting ware different. 

ERIC- ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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to stop telling his atoiryi he merely nodasd yes ojr nOr or correctad the 
teacher if ah« were wrong and continued it, 

The rather low percentage of CCTTOente dj.roetBd. tfflm-d Pthey children 
(#11 with #6 excludaa to which they v/ere supposed to raapond) exenipllfies 
the dialogus quality of the intiraction with the one ehild who vjas ipe^inf 
at the time. It algo reflocta the. genaral attention other children had in 
this dialogue, M statomenta directinf other chiWK«n to listen or wait 
their turn to speak were claasified here. 

One Other findinf vfith regard to the teacher's, ^e it ioning its . 
high rata. An average of 8.3 teacher canraents or queations were roade per 
minute during both "^how and till" episodai analysed, vfhich was over twice 
the rate of overall teacher, interaction reported earlier for independent 
aetlvity periods. 



instruotional Teaehing and Content 

Much has already been said in regard to the inComal nature of teaching 
ana the maimer in which teaohars often allowed and encouraged pupils to 
choose what they would do or talk about. Some of the time^ however, more 
formal initruction and control pervaded (see Bable ll) , in which' teachers 
or other adults presented them with infonnation, read stories, lad group 
diacusitons, or otherwise directed class activities ciosely. 

Add'ltional data reporting instructional patterns and BtnphQsifl were . 
reeoeded on appropriate PROSl cycle categories. These eategories were 
deaif ned to eoveK some of «ie claasroom setting variables and tha kinds of 
laateriala and e^ipmant used by the child. 
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.«tlcul.rly »i.vent w.« notations „,ae «,ardl„, the i„,t««iona 
content area receiving ge„„al «.p,«i3. Tabu IV present, these data ' 
as they were recorded in the two cla„roo«a over 108 cycles each. ' 

The .oat obvioua nnding was turthe. accu^entatio^ 
earlier that indeeesdest acUvltj, (i.e. free elaj-) accounted £or half of the 
daily achedule.. This fact «phasize. one of the „eaX„esses of P»0SE, 
however, as a »e«,a for describing full content coverage in an infant 
.chool. During independent activity, chi Idren' select fro« the n«,y optione 

available those which they will attempt. Moat of these or,tl„„. . 

, iwsi. oi tnase options, ©f course, 

Ue within other content areas. Th«e«Me a partinuw .vn^ u 

e*.e4.wj;B a parts,s3uiar child may choose to," 

make a; painting {art or craft oatMorv) whilp an^4.w 

— wniie another may ehooge mm% nuiober 

gm^B ( arithrnet io cataaorvi Par- a i , 

^ a^egory; . For a more oomplate aaseesment ot content 

e-phaels, an observer would have to record the areas each child was engaged 
in, rather than the overall Instructional, area which the PROSE manual 

t» spite Of this ll»itation certain generalisation, can be drawn trm 
T^la IV. iaauaae is the area Which received the greateat e-phasls in ter^s 
Of formal instruction m each classroo.. Glass discussion, focused on 
language usage or expressing id«s, unless they were clearly related to 
other areas, story reeding, word ganes, and "show and teir^ periods, where 
the einphasis was pri,narily on eliciting child verbalisation were usually 
Classified as language activities. They occupied approxiBately one-fifth 
Of the total ti»e in each room. «t least on the days observed, science 
received greater fan»al Instruction e»phaeis in one class and smjic or 
^^tos. In the othar. 



ErJc * ^''^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^'^^ lunch and reeraatlon periode 
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Further elabeiration sf the eauteafc emphasas cm hm found ia tha 
section below which telAtea to pupil behavior an4 the natt^g of taaks, 
eaui^nt, «na matMUla to which chiltogn were mponmA. Ivan hire, hbW- 
ev#r, a eompiete Invantory of tasks and Mteriali was not atteapted. 

Manlf ei t JFeaehejc ftf feet 

The final analysis o« teaehw behavior reUtea to eiasiroom clijaate , 
In general and expressed teacher affeet In particular. Although much can 
be surmisaa aareafly Szm the preceding reports of olassroem brganiE&tlon 
and teaching pattecns, several additional sets of data are partieularly 
releyaht. 

Pillowing each loO-Mcond behav 
emotioniil and motivatioiyil atate of tb* ^i«ra aa a whole during that cycle. 
Tabl^ ai «^rtB these judpiinta in numbir of cyclea per climate oategon' 
for each ©£ the dlassrsainB. As no signltlcanl: differences <p .% ,05) 
were appawnt between the olasaroonis, the »ain genarallsation to be draw 
froffl this tysle ia the predoffiinanca ol a nplay busy atmggBhere over other 
categories. In the eyas of the Qbeervar, ehildran were bupy i^d task 
oriented Host of the time, even though QonsiderablB talking and other 
sounde alto prevailed. There was little apparent Idleneia and no observable 
tension, ^4ftitteaiy, thia set of judfttenta requires a more qualitative typm 
of rating lhan prsbably any other PROSE scale. A rough check, on the vaUdity 
of these eitinatea can be ^tainai by noting the ^ount of behavior 
characterised &a diafer acted ^ raaponditt^ . to ibfc*i?ttal atiauli , diaruptive ^#i>, 
the afliountQf peer interactlQB, C#4, #6) and other relevant wmm oategorieB 
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Teported in the pupil bihawicr section btio». 

Cyc-ie cattgcry set #7 raqniies cherklng any instances of efeaehers 
eaUlfa joz flk>^. th riafreni^^ Using th eir teBipeirs, laughing ; 

^iiMmsMl' gc.ugihg Ehyilcral yagtraint . In all 216 behavioral cycles, 
only teachaf a was obstiived axhibj.tifty any or ehfise baha^iocs. She was 
uotBd calling for quiEt St lines. Cve^aU signs of class diasrganiEation 
OS turinoii seemed almost neglitale, 

Another indication of cl as i room climate can be noted by exaitiining 
agasn the -jategoriea o,f tsacher behavLox presented in Table tl. At no 
tltn© during the 212 mojr.ents T*»-hen a target child was observed in contact 
wii-h hii teasher was she exhibiting pcsitive affect toward a thild, and 
only twice was one teacher obsegyed exhibj.t ing negativa af feat , even 
though th#»« two categories, a? -sr^ instructions i are to 

be given ferording preceaense ever othei tategories when they are obsaEved. 

Perhapa th« meat dlscritninating data with respect to ttaching clintate 
came from the teacheE interaction phecH list used in four classrooms, including 
those of teacheri A and B. Table Vi presents the nuir^er and type i of 
relnforeements exhibited. Overall, mofe^than^twicB as much approval as 
disapproval ii^s mj^rumd, teacher A pc.ov id ad more than three time*. ^ 
approval as disdpprQVal and teacher S esfHloitEff no evidence whatever of 
disapproval. Only teacher C provided mare disapproval than approval during 
the telatively brief pariod of observatien. Again the high rate of teacher 
A's activity is aoted. The total affiount of reinioKcement she provided during 
the ao minuti Qbaeeyat ton period WttBRlmos as great aa that of the other 
teftchers combined (.31 ranpared to 42 instanr e*^ , She also tended to use 
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« vld«r varlttty of i^t expiesiinf appzoval or disapprav&l than th% - 
other tMch#rE« 

Pupil Bshavlo^ 

Sufficient daaarlp^^iva data ara availabla f rDm tha Fl^il notatlani 
t© provide a raasonaJbly full pleturt of haw ta^fftt p'.isplls sjpent their tim^r 
A total of 45 obsarvationg (9 cyel^s of 5 bahaviors) w^ra rgcardad in tht 
©anner dageribed earlier for tach of tht 24 ohlldren* 

At a givsn mmont four nutualiy exclusive possibllitiia eKlsted for 
the overall classif legation of a Qhlld'i beh^iort (a) Hs waf^ In eoiitaat 
with an adult (#1) i (b) ha wat In contaefc wtth a pmii (#4)1 (e) ha .wfta 
iavolvad with an appropriate taaki or (d) hm distraotadi raipwAl^ to 
internal stiauii, working oa w inappropriate task/ or agtively dit^ptilig 
othere f#ir aKQlUiive of Uia QTOpeMtlnf ca^gory) « Tmbl€ '^X prMaiits 
tha nuidber of behaviors clasiif led for each dhlld for aadh of thMA ' 
poisibllitiefi. 

Over the ontira group of 1080 observation chllitein mre found to ba 
(a) in oontaat with an adult 3f»3 per qent of t^ tijftaj (b) in ooistaet witti 
a s^er 30,4 par e^ti (a) involved with an appropriate task 38*2 per aantj and 
(d) dietufaot^p raggpmU^ Internal itlmuli U^ei, wilder Inf aimleffily 
or day dreasinf ) # or worklnff on an inappropr^^* t*ik 22*1 per oent of the 
taJie* No aignifiaant diffar^oea (p ^ *0B) ware found between the two 
oldiarMinp in the fenwal diatribution of behavior ais^nQ theie foiur gmaral 
types of behavior I although ooniider^la variation wm V^armt mmm 
individual ehildren at will be Mported later in this pi^«** 
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While direefcly ccmparcible data on similar age cniia^an are not yet 
available from oth*r schoQla, PfiosE dataware begimdng to apptar in various 
rmnm^^^^portM ^^i^ m^g^st interfieting c^p«isons far futurt coipawtive 
studies. The amount of intMaotion (i*, 20.4 perfaent) found in the 

British school wai almost twice that «por^^^^ aoveting 
P ratii»r Bubstantial nuB^er of pjT^^^ classroans for four- and flve- 
Jear eld toerlcan chiidren (Griffith, 'Nfeff, « AhlstroB, 1971? ETS, 1969. 
h\mo, a rather brief set of PROSE obserVaiioni made recently by one of our' 
Bmf^B (Maasey, 1972) in second- and eighthVgt^e Russian olaaBW^^ 
i^i^fttes alinost no amount of peer interaetion. Obvioualy, diffareneea in 
the ages of ehildren and perhapa swie differences in the use of Pwm 
Jwagluda stating strong inferencM E^^^ 

aata, but the possibilitiaa for solid conrparative reaeareh in the futur© 
ItQuld , seTO px-Qinising . 

Adult Con tact 8 

Table yiU presents the distribution of adult-child contacts aeroas 
th« four types of behavior ooytred by PROSE (#1). it ig apparont that 
almost t«o.^thlrds of the contacts were made as the adult was attanding 
to a group of children of whieh the target child was a mmbar. Thi* ffiight 
fee only a two-perion greup. a larger uUm group, or the entire class, in 
Ifti^ than S percent of the obaervationi was the target child lingled out 
and the adult attending to him diffsrently than -to any other child 
eategory). This finding is not su^rislng when one considers toe rather ' 
iMTte ftunter of children pee sent in the dasBrooms (37-40). Child-initiated 
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contact with adults and individual adult attention on the feargtt child 
(£taS.) ' when added togtther, occurred mor* frequently (p ^ .05) in 
teacher A's than teacher B"8 classroom^ 
emphasis on ittdividuaiaed teaching in the fo 

Pgeg Contaete 

Tht nature o£ peer contacts by target children is presented in Table IX, 
AfiproxUnatsly one-third of theis contacts were inttlatid by target chlMren 
and vell o^mr half of them were cattgoriwd as cooperative behavloi^^ in 
relation to tha actions of the peerg involved. The general haimonious 
nature of these relationships was farther borne out by the very small 
amount of mmS^mm' E^Ma^ o« Hayta^ observed. The combined 
totals for tioMBa tmA^ a^wUa macmitmA fosr less than 7 percent of all 
jpi^il-pupil contsots . Mo aigalf ioant 4ifif erwota (p 01) ware found betw^sn 
toe two Qlasses in the frequeney or type ©f peer interaction. 

gaek Involveiaent and tha Nature of Taska 

Several oategory aets providod data in regard to the nature of tasks 
aM related pupil Involvemsnt. As indicated above, pupils were not in 
direst Gontaot with peers or adults during approximataly half of the 
obsetvationa. For over half of this latter amount (28.2 pareent of the total), 
they were obaerved in somf type of appropriate behavior, either self-selegted 
or teaeher deaignated. fha Eeaaining behavior <2a. I percent of the tota) ' 

would probably be oonaidered as inappropriati or/ at least, non Involved 
with reapect to the regular ^ , . 

Table X presents the eirtwt w mo*^ Jiavblveraent in ongoing aetivitieg 
;#8) . The vast majority Of ob«ervat;tonfi in which category aet #8 was not 
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uaed vfere pupil -pupil fontaeta, Th« Biinual Ksquirea the use of this 
category for aauit eohtast and mAter^ 

QveraH, chlldjcan wara Qb»tgv6d to be cQopeEating 70,8 pttrcent 
ttoes in which Qategacy Set #8 waa used. Disruptive btthivioe 
was ncn existent and working om ether activi tifla waa negiible. Being 
diitraeted qs.Q paicent) , often mG»entfttily, and gsaponding to internal. 
stiOTlt (15,2 peccegit) accounted for aimoat aXl of ths non attentien to 
taaka and engeinf aetlvitias. Mo BifniCicant differeneeg <p .05) were 
found between the twe/elassrpQms in either th« total amaunt of attendtng 
tJ-'fe" eooperatinq) or in types of non attehtian. The relatively 
high anount of attention to tatka and ongoint activities provides additisnal 
doounentation for the g«neraliEatian wade earliajf that/ deaplte consider able 
noise, pupils were usually busily engaged in appropriate behavior and the 
claseroom climate was that of purposiful induatry, . 

The nature of taaka, of eourse, varied conaiderably frOT one pitpil.to 
the neict. Table XI ahowa this variatisn in te^a of whether taaka luid 
actlvitiea daaaaded prinaytly (a) fantasy type. reaponieB, in which puplla 
engaged in dranatic play U.e, pretended to be aqanwiQne. else) i (b). diveggent 
Keaponsea, in which the pupil was permitted freedom in defining the nature 
of hii goals and a variety of behaviors was accaptablei eonvergent 
responses, in which only certain reactioni for tM-pjcoducta were correati 
(d) work on sooially useful task (iweeping the floor, for «x«nple) i 
OJf kineathfetie behavior, iji which repetitive motiona (puahinf a drawer in 
and out several t,ljne a, for eaew^ii) prevailed without any apparent sense of 
purpose other than . to be doing seething. 

ERIC 
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Csni lament vith the notion that eQnsidtr&ble ^f^^ 
prfvallg in infant ich^ls, tasks and act ivi ties pamlttitig divergent 
reiponsss were tht moat fr^^yinmiy obsarvad type i each ©£ tha dlassrooms* 
Qvarall, they aceoun tad for 38.4 pertant of the task eatryariEationSr 
tfha^aas cQmmrg^nt tasks rajpreeented 28,4 ptreant of the classificatioiii, 
kineithetic, 13^9 pg«eiitr work , 12*9 pareantj and fantasy i 6^4 paicant. A 
iignifleantly graatar (p ,05) propgrtaon of divaTgant , kinfeitJiatia , 
and work typea ot taski wera saan in toachar claBiroomi aiid a graatar 
proportion of fa^^taiy activity wae obsarvad in taachar B ^ i clasgreaa. In 
tha tWQ p^avioualy ffiantionad studiee ot toajcican pieasehool elassro^s 
< griff ith at al^ 1971 i ITS , 1969) , aonvargant tasks war a aioit fcetuantiy 
ebiervad, Chlldran wara involvad with dlvas^^^^^ taaka an aver Ufa of 25 
parcant of the tlma in alght '*basie" ciass^ooms and| w wifht ba aHpaQtad, 
only 9 parMnt of tha tijma in two Hontaaiori alassai (lasia taachar) in ona 
atudy* In tha othair study of 30^40 claetaB, thsy ware involved with divarfant 
tasks an avaraga of 34 parqant of tha tjjtt, only slightly laas^ t^^ In the 
liitiih aohool*, Again disaiiRilajritiai in rasaaroh mathodologyi program 
ohjaotivea, and agas off the chlldran guggast caution in the intarpretation 
of thasa differancai* 

Primary aga youngiterg ara notad for thair high rata of aotlvlty and 
anarfy tjcptadituta. PEOSt eatagory tat #3 providad data wtth raepaet to tha 
iocMiotiqn and satimat^ phyiieal activity lavala of t«gat puplla. The 
flndinga ara^ priaaantad In Tabia KIX. ^ 

Sv^prtii^ly parh^g, physieal activity was not aa grftat aa ajiticip&ted* 
Lo^iotion i*as obaarvad only 15^ S peroant of the tijTOt In Si.l paroitot of 



thM timm no aetiylty afe all «m seen at tha wmmt of racorAin^, ^ildiren 
in tMsM* A* 8 eJiMiveOB exhlMtttA «ifnlfleufeLy gMatae (p < .OS) 
netivifcy «na lo^n^tlen than tia^Bf in tts^r B*« eiunmi ffwAapi tafleet* 
iAf tbitisr t4M^x*tf hifb Koactivi^ rabtt coPRMfctS on awliftx (■«• p ifi ). 
f«e aetft ^yeld Mj^mimm ^tmiioA &6Alti@ml iia^mtJim i^lmvm% 

Q^tm^my #6} the obsu^er mmtmXy etock^^ ^ a nther MtftH^im llat amy 
•pt€l£i€ ^M9le^a uhloh h» abeftr^id ti^A tisffet pufll ^^iiif tha 
lOCkaaeaai int^$vtl h@ lud teas mttiii^ his, SOTaraL at «ha@a ^e^lfto 
Mba^ioia orid^ iii£€)mAtla& kiMi of taaki attAvltlaa 

Mth whleb ha MLi^N^£0ataa« faJbla XIIX #iraa«iita bahaHaiea iML€b 

iadljraatly pt^HflaA auoh taak litfftiMtian tba fnfaasieiM with wlUidi 
thty %iiita^baa£Md« Altb^ufli ualiqf nmSb m^i asA y«t5m^ ^y^a 
Mtad raMlyt tangat pipili wwa ^arvad ^^^^^^te^ s^tmitmtmlf 
Ma^tiilsS )^ tba 316 tetnl iiiitiMsr of <^€laB. 

infQ)f!«atl^. an ^tmai^ liat tfiiigpmit aM mtairialj^ t&a 0aacw£ 
diaakad ttoaa ^ioh ti^ifat implla sate uaa s£ ta^Ug ^aa^atiOD ^yeJLafl. 
fha fara^anel^a vith tb^aa utMlaJla mta ua^ a^A ^Maastoi to VAla 

Baoha ajiti witjj^ iiatwials wwa ^iQual; tito m^at fr^tUAtly uaaS itiiii 
la teth qlaaer^ma^ tlsy^ iiata uaad half 4a %b all athar t;i^aa ^ 
siatttrlala oanMMd* mMt mmt fvagdaatijr ^sad itma 

otbar a?t Mt€a:J.alii« Al^^^ fmQamalaa aM t^ ^mIX ti» fWflraUia 
^ith caartiM^tVi aira^Hat ip^aata^ totwapt lA ^^^^ U^^^^^mA 
soaittaa ana ^at ^agyta msitmA ^ ^v«il is taa^e a's eiAsmmm M 



fnatsr IntMeit tn SOB, «M«ciBfi a yilpwat in taaeh«K h*9 el*MW«9R» 
PMcbiffi th« TOSt sftvioas fWiM-tUsatiw t* J» Md» fOT W ia 
children ffm ^ uib of r f^tet vsEi»l^ of ^twi^i f^tflignMt Aue^^ tl^ 
MvarAl dnys of €b89xvatl«4 ^ly wui of ^t^iffmntt Mmijr S^|.^t&f 
««& sot fMt t© ttsa at ftll toy target dilltew *J»int ^MWitiflft c3fei€B* 

ftsUMiUTO ^iiiflay^ by Ifllpila 0Q»»«a ol iafwft 

actoeoi aetivi^ . F^SB ca*«f « w #ii m^AAM mm data to OatiuMliw 
tb« eirttRt ©f gwtitivci m ^At^Vf aMd-taat affaet* » aiWtieaf «W5P 
of apaclf ie toatovtotB eastaAaaa In cyola eatagwy is* #i a^^ly 
feUvaat (egiad, atoatng 9S timffly te^ ^ i^f^, ^fgaati^-g^g.^^^- 

Data ^stainaa € twgat ^Uren ttvmfh Mtatitna m$&m m 
GaM««»^l^M fwagaily t» aui^^ ©* slltoafaiaB«a «vftlaattQa but pa?6ai« 
net as aiEtaaal<raly as wlfht toa a^reo*ta« A total ©« 20 aaiifaaUtieM ef 
atceng faaUagi nwa ■•mi w>i aatMevy sat #U £o£ t«ff«t ^3^an, 

9lX of tbifi poaitlTai fMa la aat a luefe atndiav iban oaa eonailua tlit 
nw^ae '^f to«bavi<ural eplaodai cwovedi nimaly l@80i tout vtat affaot 
vai fijcjp:;«t3e« «as elo»ly posltiva. 

In a441tiWf aAagA^ m ^^iM te aetf ma ootrt W « out of ^ 316 
syoltB, M^JU^ tt»aa cfolas, fuKtiianidtfa# net a «^la iMtaaea wwi 
«f a twftt ettftog; lyii^ hia twgf afe^Uw fay, or ©ttwmlea 
•i;^aa|ji9 MmtiU ^ li^aUva f^tofii« 



Wmm tibia nateis « pclJiei^l. MpttaMUcr sdlMlMi Mw ddt^aM ystov 
eflKfiiMV prevren IMB 0311 . A asEea t«9% m>atf ssMd 

la cNiM te aflte£siia» tite mm^^ of fmi^s it pafslmAiQW, 
3f«« sOiSlste 9e4iiU@B t^ttellf 196a). ?ba aenrta aufgaetad fow fn^tearo 
tegstte aeeei^tM for 47. fvre^t sf IAa vuiaaea. 

afaand X* ee^aUUoia cost fie&anta to ^svite eenmal.i^ 

aatiliiataa. 

Jfe i^QUli ba Dofead that fenr tbe fsevmt watytii faetsr iMO^n 
sm iMt^wmt^lA m tba dagtaa to i^ob aa^ ty9ifl«$ tto «sa4t 

aitrai^CTdiag «o tto faetsr diAuaBioag, fha laadigf af aaeb ^114 m 
•Mil of ttki faus f^ettts ta pxaseatad In Vsble 

Xb ^cAaf to iataivcat ttta four faeterst PeArion or bleaeial 
g^mi^^m eaaCf iaiantia vara e«^ta4 h%^mm Ca) tl» faQt^ laaAiagi 

* antaelaUm is gsatafaUy a^aanlt^aa to Bavbast C« filAuAst ft* . 
aoA tadxe iaa«aUa, lto asaiataaictt in awaSttatiof and lata^fatl^ tiw 
Q asalyii,!. 
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M*a (b> th« i dawfifa^e va^labias (cUm, ten, and agtt) «fl,ttft«* 
eltBlnatinflf amrmx^ m StA^my wUhUm, saoh s£ tto 38 j^il 

QO •aeh of fehaae fewr ,fflret«t8a factors ar# pwaMted i« wi, 
Wia foliwflag iat^«tati©n cm b. naa. by Mbltrwiiy B«iao%taff 
♦ 0.40 «8 a aHiUiiai loadinf iiflnificancei 

chlltoBR hi0i m tWa factor tftisdtd to bm olderi nave 

in contact iiith adulu. eogftciaHy at pwt ©f a fs@up sf 
chiWrea in « Xtiteaini-witchiiig now eo^EiUw 

or attaofcivft in ^.y ^„ ti^pesM to ba dslogi sore 

«et4©nf task iawlvt« ©roffaiii ims InveivQd with AlvecfsBt 
taitoi lass iOTolwea la nimbee uae. ulth (ttngUtt, mi with arte 
«6d craftt* 

to atbwFB, Wiliaifeii isaging high w this faetM t«^«a to ba 
sma in eontaet itim fe«£S| mra dlatraete* s«nwaHy, Isas 
taak invslTtd aea laae ce^vatln ©» ftttaatltw la iihat th«y 
WWM au^ea te b« Miiiti laaa iftveivad with •ithar dlwgf ant 
m ewvagfant taaka i lasa activa la lew i^i tfnyalgal aetiirltyi 
3. ffaetSE III - mmK gaqtog, l.a. dimeulfc te inti^st, 
C^«P«ea« ts ©ttors, ehil^ftn loiflteB hi«h » this fact^ 
ttoaaa t© ioiti«« iaBa i^ttlt e©ataet# b#^^^^ 
)r€utiae w^k ttaliei Ini mn aetiva la M. isvel, ^^aieai 
Activity ^% 4esi iaveifM io 



Iwaiv^ iQcmstlciB; b» aojre iBvolwa with Mt aatwlAis 
^Elfia, taut Xmum la^lveA la csafts. 
.4, ffaetof • Bftgaiy* iw ray ftctlya . €eq^«i to c^mkb, ohilSraii 
le^lsg hl^ ma this faetss tendafl to be lo bIass Bt mm 

Mi asefcie*} lass inwl^ with feed m$ m%^t lags tvmlwi 
in klnatthitie aetivityi lass diatract^i l«ia t«»psnsiVB t© 
Intavnal atlmlli mm imQlvM vLtb miM-m^i, ^sttmeMu, 

M» flfttea bti«7 sD€8S tha aiitaributiM of dhUtoto M^^isyg to 
tt»l£ leaJi^e on ttja-^as inte^meblo fioteea (i, k, to. chlldseii 
iM» Mfh OB « p«s*i0ttiw factor if their leaAiBg +0.3© 

or grtatari if tbsir loft«4^ wM .0.30 ox s«Mt#r 4n aif ittw 
aiw«tiei», ■•diwa, Af their loMing v«e bataiMa +0.30 am -0.30, 
i^tdiiifa fer faet«f. i and « i^wtad by wtloa «M he^iseiifaa 
««s rwiiestlvaly, wbareas faet^r iv ia A^eatai |^ a ayrtbei t8,li.li) 
attaaiilj^ far hiflb, mm.m « lew. 
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Each aynibol represents one child. Thus, the child in th* upptr laft 
cell was high on factors l and 11 and low on faetor IV. 

A profile of each child baaed on thaae three factors ii also 
preaentsd In Table, KVII. Th© sex and ciais aea also included. It 
is readily apparent a consideratole diversity of pupil bahavior 

was obsarved from one child to another. 

Sax dliffcrences wera not significant. Age, however, apparently 
contributed to a graatBr extent to the factor loadinfS, 01d«r childrtn 
were in signiftcantly greater contact with adults, rather than peers 
0,53), and were leaa fiiatraeted and more attentiva to what they 
were supposed to bs doinf (v» 0.35). 

Aisong tha threa factors, the only signifieant differance* between 
tha two clacasa <jf chiiaraa wre found on fatstor iv. Children in 
taacheK B"s elasi wer« eonaiderably more sedentary tr- 0,47) «isn thoie 
in teachor A5s xom, probably reflecting again differences in what 
these taachers «xp9cted and condoned. 

Three weelea ©f data f atiiaring with a variety of obiervational 
procedures providsd an acteissive ei^itical deBcriptlan o£ oany 
instructional end Itarnlnf activities. Both teaser and pupil bthaviors 
were observed in eoMiderabla detail. The greateat amount of data 
caee frcm two elasarowia and from stratified random sMipleB of ehiltean 
in thee* roonse, Thus, it wa« posiiblft to coopwa taachir and pvipil 
behaviors in thsae xoma and to exaaine siaiiarltles uid diffarwcfta 
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among children as well as mgm, mbk, Md classroom differences* 

Several findiiigi Bmm eijp#aially notewerthy, {!) Captain timeh@£ 
exp^etancias were appmrent in directions given and behftvlor ^einf©ro#d* 
For exaniple, children wtr« ggnMally txptettd to hhvm BmiBthinq to doi 
to finlih one task before starting wotherj to hava a«iathlng tangible 
for showing or tellinf about as a result of tmm sptntj to carg for 
materials and return them to thtir proper places after their usei and 
to partioipate in group dtsc^siiong. (2) for appiOKimately half of each 
schoQl day ehildren were involved in projects and aotivitiei of their 
own chooBing, while th^ir tMchsrs provided general supervisory and 
tutorial aseeatanca, (3) Overall , liitaning to children and raising 
qutitione about their activities and progress on various taaks was the 
most dominant type of teaoher activity during these periods, although 
(4) some teacher differences were wp^mmmniL in thm amount of ehOWln§«« 
tellinf and controlling behavior they eKhiblted in ^^^MMt to listenlsg 
and qpiestioning. The specif te style of questioning by teaser A was 
analyied in eoma details 

Awong the several findings reported about pupil behavior # 
perhaps the most toportant pertains to thm distribution of their inter- 
actions with adultsi peers, and tasks. (5) Over the entire school 
day they Interacted viith an adult 29^3 percent of the tise, m the 
averagei a peer, 20*4 pereenti with appropriate tasksi 28.2 peroenti and 
th^y were dlstracti^i reMpondinf to internal st^uli or working on 
inappropriate taski 2g,l percent of the tjtae. (6) in each claasr©o» 
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thay were involv«d with ftaaks which permitted divetgant Eeiponse. to 
be made mor. than «y other typ. of taite. (7) a Q .nalylB of 
bahavior idontlfUd Jour fiactfira, thrte of which wst. cle«iy ii>tar- 

Discussion of thtsa and other findings ii pre.intad in th. main 
b^y o£ the paper. Detaimining hm typieal this particular infant 
school ie of other Bslti.h prtaary schools or how differant it is 
t^m oth« type, of aarly ehildheod sahool. twalna « laportant ptoblaB 
£q^ f uturt rasemreh* 
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TABLE I 



Teacher Role Categforiaations In Two ClasirooBs 

(based on cycle category set #2 of PROSE with 
several categories combined) 



T role 

eategories 



Supervisor, manager 
act as a resource 

Show, tell, lead 

Discussion leader 

Housekeeping, providing ) 
individual attention, ) 
acting as a peer, ) 
listening and watching ) 



Teacher A 
* {%) 



71 

7 

13 



(69.6) 

( 6.9) 
<12.B) 

( 2.9) 



Teacher B 
£ (%) 



46 

22 
S 



(52.9) 

(25.3) 
< S.7) 

( 1.1) 



Totals 



117 (62,0) 

29 (15.3) 

18 ( 9.5) 

4 ( 2.1) 



Not in contact with 
Not categorized* 



Total No. of cycles 



8 ( 7.8) 



108 



13 (15.0) 
21 



108 



21 (11.1) 



27 



216 



* 0 onissions in canpletino sheet a esi,»,a-a *. w j. . 

.ystenatic bia=. ..fcen^er^e" "Scuxl^:^',:" t^ch.' " """"" 



from all categoriied oyQlmm, 



ler eOTparisan purposes 
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TABLE II 



ToachBr BohavioE In Two Classrooms During Moments Of 
TargGt-Child With Tcachor Contaet 



(based on category set no. 3 of prdse 



T behavior Teachor A Tcachor B Totals 

category f & e ' *otaJ,s 

* f % f % 



Exhibit positive affeet 


0 


( 0) 


0 


( 0) 


0 


( 0) 


Grant permission ^ 
encQuragQg child ehoicQ 


5 


{5,4) 


2 


(1.6) 


7 


(3.3) 


Show-tGll 


18 


(19.6) 


42 


(35.0) 


60 


(28.3) 


Liston-^guQStiQn 

Do tox a child or 
ehlldrun 


54 
0 


(58.7) 
( 0) 


32 
5 


(26.8) 
(4.2) 


86 
5 


(40.6) 
(2.4) 


Control a child 
or children 


IS 


(16.3) 


37 


(30.8) 


52 


(24. S) 


iMhiblt negative affogt 


* 

0 


( 0) 


2 


(1,6) 


2 


(0.9) 


Total oocurrQnees 


92 


(100,0) 


120 


(100.0) 


212 


(100.0) 



TABLE ill 

Typos Of Questiuns Ami Canmieints Bv Tuachur A During Two ApprQxajnrttoly 
10 Minutu inturvals Within a '■Shuw And Toll" DlsGUSsifm 



Type uf Qucstiun or Corrffnant Firgt Internal Sequncl Intgrval 

Nq, DcscriptiDn £ % f % 



I asks chilcJ for ngws 4 5 4 . 6 

? rapoat C's Bt^tymant or fauling or 13 15 13 19 
asks chilJ what ha saiU again 

3 asks fur spocific informatiwn abuut 33 38 21 30 
the uvtant, chilwl, ur family 

4 asks opyn unQyCly fur muro Uotail 0 0 0 0 

5 aske fur C's ruactiun -wr feeling 3 4 3 4 

6 aeks wthur ehilUrun wliythur thay'vu 3 4 3 4 
hail similar uxpGriuncoe 

7 makes evalutition of events 2 2 6 9 
S gtvoB infdrntatiDn herself 3 4 11 16 

9 apeculatus on ovcint details 8 9 0 0 

10 maktti ^puntanQcjus reaction 9 10 6 9 

II other T cumments '8 9 2 3 



Tutal uf audiblG cummenta 86 100 69 100 
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TABLE IV 



The NufflbGr Of Cycloi CharacteriEQd Predominantly By PartiQulai 

Content Areai 

(basud on cyclG category set #1 of PROSE) 



Contdnt Area 



TQaehar S 



J. 



Arithlnetic 
Art or craft 

ExcrcisG or physical gamGS 

Fruu play Ufidepsnaint aativity) 

Health, hygionQ 

LanguagG 

Music ^ rhythms 

Rast or snagk ** 

Routine, transition 

Sciancy 

Sansatidn 

Social Skills 
Social studies 
Assembly* 
Not racordgd* 



0 


2 


1 


0 


5 


1 


S3 


55 


1 


0 


20 


23 


0 . 


10 


0 . 


0 


14 


10 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


3 


1 


4 



108 



108 



• Added eategoriQs to aceount for all cyclos 

•*^.. ^ tet^ Bilk stlMnil«% «MekM ifHwimw e&BM am 

pMiod*. ilM obsft^w did not rtcord tehAvidv ^ring sh* k X/t lunch 
and «crt«6i©B j^iried >«6Aus» nany ehUdifW w«st h«ti« during thi.i tiat. 



TABLE V 

BfltlMWea Of Class AtmosphoM In Nuobesrs Of Cycles 
(basod on eyclo category set #s of ptose) 



Attentivo oKeifciid 
Attantiv^ tonsa 

Ijaiey busy 

QulQt IdlQ 
Mat tatlinatod 



Taaehgr A 



p 


2 


0 


0 


is 


4 


49 


5S 


18 


23 


4 


2 


22 


l9 







/ 




A 
B 
C 
D 



TABLE VI , 

Thu Number And T^o Of Aw^oval-Dlsar^^eval Toaehar Behaviors 
During a 20 Minuto Observfttion 



leacHer ; Typu of Approval typo of di,«.^„„.. 

.""''"■^^ ■ cont«t vo^bal - Gesture Tot 



4 


13 


7 


t f 
24 


1 


6 


0 




0 


11 


0. 


. 11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


6 


0 


11 


0 


11 


2 


8 


1 


11 


0. 


3 


0 


3 


' i ' 


at 


8 


si . ' ' 


4 




0 
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TABLE VH 

Tha Nufflbor Of caassiflctttions Of Each General Type Of Behivlor 

For Each Target Child 



Child 



h-Bl 

A-B2 

A-B3 

A-E4 

A-B5 
A-B6 
A-Gl 
A-G2 
A-G3 
A-G4 
A-GS 
A-C6 

Subtotals 
Class A 

B-Bl 

B-B2 

S-B3 

B*B4 

B-D5 

3-D6 

B-Gl 

B-G2 

B-G3 

BH34 

B-QS 

B-G6 

Subtotali 
Class B 



Adult 
Contact 



19 

19 
8 

13 
15 

9 
5 
12 

8 
18 
14 
19 

159 

33 
4 

13 
9 

11 

11 . 

8 

21 
23 
IS 
5 

158 



Poejf 
Contact 



5 
0 
15 

4' 
11 
16 
13 

8 
11 
■10 

4 



100 

2 

15 
5 
19 
11 

3 
16 
11 

2 

7 

7 
22 



Task 

Involvad 



120 



7 
8 

. 11 

_ 'is 

12 
14 

21 
17 
16 
9 

20 
4 

154 

a 

13 
11 

0 
12 
23 
22 
20 
18 

4 
15 
11 

151 



14 
IB 
U 

13 
.7 

6 

6 
8 

10 
8 
7 

19 

127 

8 

13 
16 
17 
11 
8 

6 
4 
11 
S 

y ' 
111 



Totals both 
Q clasceo 



220 



305 



238 1080 



TABLE VIII 



, f he Number Of Qlassi£iccit$gns Of Each Sppcifie Of Adult 
Contact For Each TargGt C^^^^^^ 

(baaed on PROiS Gntcgory #1) 



Child C initiated Star Part of fraup tlitQn*watch fatal 







ft 


/ 




.19 




0 


I 


11 


7 








W 


, w 




8 








a 
if 


y 


13 


A-B5 


8 


a 




0 


15 










•t 
3 


9 




A 


n 




■ . LI 






fi 
U 




' ' . is 


3 


12 


A-G3 


5 


□ 


I 


0 


8 


A-G4 


X 


1 


16 


0 


18 




3 


0 


4 


7 


14 


A-G6 


1 


0 


13 


S 


19 


Subtotals 


24 


16 




35 


159 


Class A 












B-Bl 


1 


0 




6 


33 




0 


Q 


•* 


0 


■ 4 


B-B3 


1 


0 


10 


2 


13 


B-B4 


0 


I' 


3 


5 


9 


B-B5 


I 


t 


7 


2 


11 


B-B6 


6 


i 


5 


4 


U 


BH31 


0 






0 


2 


B-G2 


1 


0 


. ^ ■ 


i 


a 


B-^3 


■ 2 • ■ 


1 ^ 


is 


0 


21 


B-G4 


0 




21 


2 


23 


B-G5 


3 


,0 




6 


It 


1-G6 


0 






■ ■ . 1 : . 


5 



SubtQtala 9 5 Ui 29 158 

Class B 



Totals both 

alassai 33 ttOUj l| tt^tj 205 ^ fMM ^" aOtt 



« ¥ha first row Qf pntrlos^^tes l^ ti^ohar A*s altL^f)^. 



TABLE iX 



The NiiBibeE Of Clasaif ieat ions Of Eaeh specif ie T^u Of Poor 
Contact for Each Target Chiifl 



(bbsQd on PROSE eateguey est #4} 



B-Bl 
B-B2 
B-B3 
B-B4 
B-BS 
B-BS 
B-Gl 
B-G2 
B-G3 
B-G4 

Subtotals 
Clais B 

Totftli both 
Classes 



chiia 






Bohavior Tj^j 










Aggresilun 


Initiation 


Coupdration 


viitMrawal 


Resistnnco 


Not 


Totnl 












Rec. 






0 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


5 


,VB2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


A-M 




9 


4 


0 


0 


0 


15 


A-B<i 


I 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


A-B5 


0 


S - 


5 


0 


0 


0 


11 


A-B6 


0 


7 


8 


0 


1 


0 


16 


A-Gl 


0 


1 


8 


0 




0 


13 


A-G2 


1 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


8 


A-G3 


. 0 


2 


9 


0 


0 


0 


11 


A-G4 


0 


2 


a 


0 


0 


.0 


10 


A-G5 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


b 


4 


A-G6 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Subtotals 
















Class A 


4 


40 


54 


0 


2 


0 


100 



0 


,0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


12 


0 


1 


0 


15 


0 


1 


3 


1 


0 


0 


5 


0 


4 


IS 


0 


0 


0 


19 


0 


4 


7 


0 


0 


0 


11 


0 


2 


1 


.0 


0 


0 


3 


2 


^ : 4 : 


9 


0 


0 


1 


16 


0 


3 


7 


0 


0 


1 


11 


0 


, i . 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


■-■I' 


3 


0 


,, I •, 


0 


' 7 


0 


1 , 


6 


0 


0 


0 


7 


1 


■ ■ 7. 


14 


. 0 


0 


0 


22 


5 


30 


80 


1 


2 


2 


120 


9 . 


70 


■ ' ^ 134:^' 


1 


4 


2 


220 



*Xhe first row of ontrici ttU^f Jayy 1 in toochor A's clnisroom. 



TABLE X' 



Thti Nunber of Clasiifications Of Each Typo of Pupil Attentinn 
With Rospect To Ongoing ACtivitiQa 

(basoa on FROSl category sQt #8) 



Chile 



Behavloif Type 



Subtutals 
Claes S 

Totals 
both 



289 



582 



S7 



107 





Cuuperatlng 


Diitraetecl 


Rosponding To 


Wurking on 








interRnl stimuli 


Other Activity 


A-Bl 


25 


1 


13 


0 


A-B2 


27 


8 


10 


0 


A-83 


19 




A 


^ 0 


A-B4 


26 


5 


8 


0 


A-B5 


27 


1 


6 


u 


A-B6 


21 


2 


3 


■ '1 : 


A-Gl 


25 


t 


J, . 


0 


A-oa 


26 


6 


2 


0 


AH33 


21 


A 

H 


6 


0 


A-G4 


25 




3 


4 


A-G5 


31 




4 


0 


A-G6 


20 


/ 


12 


0 


Subtotals 


SO 






Class A 




72 


5 


B-Bl 


34 


5 


3 


h 
u 


B-B2 


IS 


t 


8 


1 

. ji . 


B-B3 


23 


t 


8 


0 


B-B4 




13 


4 


0 


B-B5 


19 


6 


5 


0 


B-B6 


30 


a 


6 


1 


B-Gl 


25 


X 


4 - 


0 


B-Q2 


27 ; 


I ■ 


5 


0 


B-G3 


35 


3 


i 


0 


B^'l 


27 


: ; 'f- _ 


4 


0, , 


D-OS 


32 


5. 


0 


0 


B-G6 


16 


2 


5 


0 



Disruptive 



53 



125 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



, 0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Total Catq 
f otization 



39 
45 
30 
39 
34 
27 
31 
34 
31 
33 
38 
39 

420 



42 

28 

39 

23 

30 

39 

30 

33 

39 

38 

37; 

23 



401 



821 



* The firat row of antriis boy 1 in tMoher A'g claisrocm. 



ERIC 



The Mufflber Of Clasaifieatlans Of Saeh Of Task fcsr 

Emeh Tarf Child 
(basod on PRDSl eategoiy §©t #10) 



Child 






Typm qM Task 
















Work 


Kineithetla 


Totals 




0 


8 


0 




# - - 


AX 


A-B2 


0 


8 


■ 4 


0 


7 


19 




0 


16 


3 


1 


5 


25 


A*B4 


0 


8 


13 


I 


6 


28 


A-BS 


0 


15 


0 


2 


4 


21 




0 


0 ' 


2 


10 


5 


17 




0 


6 


10 


0 


6 


22 




1 


7 


13 


4 


0 


24 


A*G3 


0 


'4 


12 


2 


0 


• 18 


A*G4 


5 


13 


1 


0 


0 


IS 




0 


4 


3 


14 


0 


21 


A*G6 


0 


1 


4 


4 


2 


11 


subtatals Class A 












236 


B-Bl 


5 


2 


0 




w 




iB«B2 


4 


9 


1 


0 


3 


17 


B-fi3 . ^ 


8 


2 


ID 




I 


24 


B-B4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 




0 


5 


5 








B-B6 


0 


9 


13 


0 


1 


23 


B-Gl 


0 


14 


3 


3 




19 


B-a3 


0 


16 


1 


1 


4 


22 


S*G3 


a 


1 


15 


0 


0 


IB 


B*G4 


I 


7 


1 


0 


0 


9 


B-as 


1 


6 




3 


6 


21 




0 


2 


4 


J 


3 ' 


12 


Subtdtiils CJLasg b" 


21 , 


73 


■ ■ "It* ■ 


17 


21 




Totals both 




163 


121 Wfl.S) 


55 


«^»9> Si m^f) 




0laB8eB 










*Th@ f irat row ©f 


Qnt^lM MlA^S.^Ie b@y 1 teaeh« A* 


8 olasBrMn. 





4 



The Nmb€£ Of Cat^orisatims Of Eaoh Lovel Of Physleal 
Aotlvity And PrGSence Or Absenoa Of LocoTOtion tow 

laah Tayget Pupil 

(based on PROSE category sot #9) 



Child 



High with 
loeoBiotian 



H^luin with 



A*B1 

A-B5 
A*B6 
A-Gl 
A-aa 
A*03 
A-G#l 
A*G5 
A*Gg 

Subtotals 
Class A 

B*B1 

B-B2 

D-B3 

B-B4 

n-B5 

B-B6 

D-61 

D-G2 

B*S3 

8*64 

S^totals 
Class B 



High, TO 
loemotion 



Hodiunij no 
locqoiotion 



Low 



7 

0 

5 

4 

3 

5 

3 

6 

0 

7 

1 

0 

41 



0 
0 
14 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 

1 

8 
5 
8 
2 

a 

3 
5 

s 

10 

6 

55 



1 
2 
6 
3 
13 
2 
fi 
4 
3 
0 
3 
6 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

O 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



No 

Activity 



23 



49 



0 


fi 


32 


2 


18 


24 


1 


8 


23 


6 


6 


24 


4 


.4 


26 


1 


6 




3 


16 


16 


5 


12 


19 


0 


12 




0 


12 


20 


0 


6 


28 


1 


15 


23 


23 


121 


294 


1 


I 


42 


2 


10 


31 


1 


7 


17 


2 


5 


31 


1 


7 


24 


0 


IS 


28 


1 


16 


18 


3 


13 


• as 


3 


10 


29 


0 


7 


38 


3 


9 


29 


1 


S 


33 


18 


105 


349 



Totals both 
claasQs 



64 15. 



104 . («.t| 



6 l$m 



*2he fiJfst row of enteiea >«^ftfce» .teboy l in teoeher JV' 



SI fKt) 226|il4l)fi39 CSda) 



8 elasaroen. 



ERIC 



, TABLE Xlll 

The Prsqiioneies Of Oeeurrence Of Seleeted t^.w 
B,*avio„ F»r E.ch Target cwla'I^J:^ oHwIe'S^Io'""*' 



Child 



Used mmbwB 





3 




0 




4 


A*B4 


3 


A-BS 


5 


A-Bfi 


2 


A-ai 


3 


A-^2 


3 


A^3 


S 




4 


A-GS 


2 


A*g6 


3 


Subtotals Claflg A 





Sgaclfle Bthavlora 
Usod words 



Perfonned ehdre, errand 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 



B-Bl 

B-B2 
B-B3 
fi-B4 
B-BS 
B-B6 
B-01 

B-sa 

B-03 
B-G4 
B-GS 



1 
5 
2 
.3 
2 
1 
3 
3 

a 

2 

a 

6 



Subtotals Cla»a B TF 
Totals both clawMs 70 



0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 



o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 

0 



*The ttsst xom of anteie* !rtiliAwi%fao 



•y. 1 in teoahor A'» classroom. 



chilli 


I 




: Factors 

111 


w 






1 Wl 


« Jo 


"•01 






■ WB 








~ • S3 




j>« 


— ■ UJ 










— » 










— i i/ 


As© 
















4 Qm 


"•39 
















« / 




— • «9 






^ 1 ^ 

^ • *o 




• «3 


A"M^ 


IE 




■•47 




A*^W 














■ V9 


i 10 


• ^a 




» id 


p J. / 




*■• 






.Of 


• 23 


-.2i 




-♦10 


.76 


-.01 


,os 




-.14 


.31 


-•27 


• 33 


B«*B6 


*0t 


-.58 


.37 


•10 


q-^l 


-.71 


-.35 


.31 


.05 


1-02 




-.11 


.14 


-•OS 




• S2 


-.39 


-•IS 


• 19 


1-04 


.43 


.32 


• IS 




B*as 


• 22 


-.39 


-•44 


;34 


B*d6 


-•Si 


.47 


.09 


.IS 



*f ^ f tri^ of mtelM Mlatet to boy 1 in taiohw A*i alastirooA- 



thBU XVI 

Corrtlation of Q-reetoe Loitfinfa with lach of M» VttlafelM 
<ui»ot«t«a factofi) 



Hi 



fflw 



Category 
Sets 



Stt 



Mult 
contaets 



paar 

Coataet 



Pupil 
Attention 



Task 



Phyaleal 
Activity 



1. Mult Contact 
a. faee Contaet 

3 , Taaic Involved 

4, Ci8trscte<a 

5, initlatatf 

6, StAT 

7, Part of group 
6. Liaten*wateh 



-,Q4 

-.10 
.53 

.iS 
-.86 
-.42 

.39 

.00 
.29 
,69 
.St 



-.01 
-.31 
-.35 

-.01 
.40 

.57 

-.OS 
-.09 
-.02 
. 11 



.31 

.13 

•.03 
-.01 
-.16 
.30 

•,61 
,27 
,14 

•.07 



IV 



.47 
.20 
.30 

.26 
.12 
-.08 
•.48 

-.17 
.04 

.26 
.21 



3. 


AgfreBalon 


-.26 


.03 


. .07 


.14 


10, 


Zaltiatlon 


-.68 


.37 


-.33 


-.11 


11. 


CooperattoA 


-.72 


.36 


.12 


.21 


12. 


Coojperatiat 


+.47 


-,75 


-.16 


+ .19 


13. 


oistf acted 


♦ .35 


.48 


-.03 


-.14 


14' 


Reiponie to intamal 


.25 


.33 


,3« 


-.Sft 




etlaMili 






15. 


Total sttention ent oiag 


.83 


-.43 


.Ofi 


-.15 




aotlvlties 








16. 


fantasy 


.23 


-.02 


.37 


.12 


17. 


Oivargsnt 


-.47 


-»45 


.18 


-.08 


18. 


Convergent 


.19 


-.44 


-.14 


-.30 


It. 


Work 


-.00 


.11 


-.57 


.18 


20. 


Kineathotie 


-.13 


-.04 


-.32 


-.50 


21, 


Total taak involvoient' 


-.23 


-.70 


-.25 


-.36 


22. 


High, looonQtlon 


-.04 


.02 


.06 


-.li 


33. 


HediWf loossotion 


-.33 


.16 


-.41 


.01 


24. 


High, ne loeOBQtton 


-.18 


-.22 


.01 


-*26 


25. 


Hsdiuai ne leeMDotidn 


-,04 


-.34 


-.46 


«.3§ 


26. 


LOT 


-.10 


-.49 


.40 


-.37 


27. 


Ho activity 


.29 


.37 


.01 


.4i 



#6« 



as. Mttd #• 

31. Craft 

33. HasiQ lMtria(int» 

3S* mlmHm 

36. Sytt 

3?. F^nil, watM 

38. 1^^ eiq^l^mt 



-.67 


,36 


.04 


-.13 


",10 


•,3» 


.30 


-.03 


-,63 


-.Ji 


.40 


-.02 


.06 


.06 


-.41 


.05 


.34 


.01 


-.23 


.54 


,14 


-.IS 


.39 


.36 


-,49 


-.33 


.49 


.10 


-.11 


.16 


-.2S 


-.02 


-,17 


-.30 


-.SS 


-.4S 


.32 


.31 


*06 


-.4t 


.70 


.09 


+,U 


-.32 



ERIC 



WUKi XVII 



Child 


€Im» 


Sajc 


Mult OfiMMi 


iMttMtll^ . 


Puss I'M . 




H " 


11 


high 




JMdilW 






H 


nlgn 


Mdim 


Iw 






If 




tMdlM . 


mdiufg 




.-. Ji 


fl 




MdlyA ^ 


low 




. a 






^^^M A 

Mdlm . 


■MiyA., 






Pi 


low. 


m#diim 


aediiui . 


ft 1*^1 


m 


W ■ 
M 


low. 


1®W 






. ^ ■ 


t 




low 


Mdiuoe 




A ' 


w 




Hidi^ 


iMdi^. 


A«^% ■ 


Jk ■ 


F 


medium: 


MdiUB. 


Mdim 




A'. 






mediw 


mdiuM ^ 






■ f r 


high 


high 




i-ii 




If 


hiflh 


aadima, 


high) 




B 


H< 


low 


Mdiua 


Mdlm. 


B«BI 


B 


M 


high 




tt&dioii 


»-M 


■ 


H 


madlym 


high 


Afidiue 




• - 


M 




high 


high 


1-M 




M 


nediusi 


10W 


sedlM 




* . 


F 


Uw 


low 


^Adiuk 


B-ca 






low 


Ion 


B^ium 


B-03 




F 


high 


low 


MdlUft 


B-G4 




F 


high 


MdiUQ 


high 


B-QS 




" F- " 


Mdiw 


low. 


high 




■"■ * ' ■ ■ 


f. 


low 


high 


Mdlua 



• high 1» ©qu«l or g^Mt^^ +0,30 Md *0*30| low 

is to w^oatef thM^ »^ ^ ■ 



